CHAPTER XVIII
ECONOMIC AND  SOCIAL EVOLUTION
WHEN Tenasserim and Arakan were annexed in 1826, their
economic value was slight. Tenasserim had a very scanty
population living mainly by subsistence agriculture, and the hope
that the more settled conditions would induce the Mons to
return from their refuge in Siam was soon disappointed. The
province, however, possessed valuable teak forests, and by
throwing them open to licensed private enterprise, the develop-
ment of Moulmein into a thriving port with sawmills and
shipbuilding yards was stimulated. Between 1830 and 1852 more
than 100 ships with a total gross tonnage of over 30,000 tons
were constructed there. But indiscriminate felling without proper
supervision ruined many of the forests, and the rapid develop-
ment of Rangoon after 1852 caused Moulmein's star to wane.
Rangoon with the great waterway of the Irrawaddy behind it
came almost to monopolize the sea-borne trade of Burma.
Because of navigational difficulties on the Salween, Moulmein
had little hinterland, and although strenuous efforts were made
to open up overland routes with the Laos States and Western
China, these were all found to be commercially impracticable.
Arakan had driven a considerable export trade in rice in the
seventeenth century. Under Burmese rule much of its popu-
lation had emigrated, and the export of rice was contrary to the
policy of the Court of Ava. The removal of restrictions on
import under British rule, and the proximity of the Indian
market, caused the rice trade to revive. The alluvial plains of
the Kaladan and Lemyo rivers produced the best rice in Burma,
and Akyab soon became a commercial centre, which attracted
British merchants.
Tenasserim had failed to pay its way, but Lord Dalhousie
confidently expected that the acquisition of Pegu would more
than redress the balance. In his plans Rangoon's future was
envisaged not only as a great port but also as "one of the most
beautiful cities and stations within the whole bounds of
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